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THE FRINGES OF LITERATURE 


Watter S. HINCHMAN 
Groton School 


My title may be misleading. By “The Fringes of Litera- 
ture” I do not mean that vast body of books which may be 
called literature only “by special grace,’ but rather the 
great world of fact which borders, or fringes, upon any 
literature we read and without some knowledge of which 
such literature remains an impenetrable and frequently un- 
attractive mystery. In addition to a greater variety of 
books on the college-entrance list, in addition to annotated 
editions and to collateral reading, we now find a demand, 
and to a certain extent a need, for information which, iso- 
lated, seems to have little enough to do with the subject 
of English; and to convey it we sometimes resort to the 
moving-picture machine and the laboratory. How much of 
this outside work must we assume? Where shall we stop? 

These are questions which no doubt rise frequently in 
‘the minds of all of us. We can reach a satisfactory answer, 
I am inclined to think, only when we ask, not “Where shall 
we stop?” but “Where shall we begin?” For the ways of 
digressing into the world of fact that borders literature are 
so various that we must start our inquiry at the point of 
departure. We must have clearly in our minds just why 
we depart at all. 

It is easy enough to state that our purpose in teaching 
literature should be to give information, to develop under- 
standing, and to awaken interest and thought. I often won- 
der whether we realize how much the least of these may 
imply. To understand even such an intelligible poem as 
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Kipling’s “English Flag,” for instance, it is necessary for 
a student to know a good deal that takes him, temporarily 
at least, far away from the actual poem in hand. If this 
-be true of Kipling, what shall we do to initiate the youth 
into the sacred arcana of Milton? Thereupon a carefully 
annotated edition, perhaps. But most teachers know that, 
whereas a faithfal few get much out of annotations, the 
majority learn them, disgorge them, and understand the 
poem only imperceptibly better as a result of the process. 
Yet the important thing is that they understand. The trou- 
ble in such cases, I am convinced, lies in the method em- 
ployed; and though our present concern is not miethods, 
but purposes, I should like to dwell for a moment on this 
matter of methods that we may better evaluate the pur- 
poses which prescribe the methods, 

Let us consider the illuminating method employed by 
those who do get something out of the notes. I do not 
refer to pupils who have a knack for remembering count- 
less, irrelevant facts, frequently without intelligence, but 
to those who not only retain a fair body of information 
from the notes, but as a result of the process seem to advance 
in their understanding of the piece of literature under 
study. To them, I take it, a note is not merely a yellow 
primrose and nothing more; it provides leads which they 
follow into collateral reading; it challenges to further, fuller 
knowledge—perhaps a half-hour with the encyclopaedia or 
with Keats or at the zoological garden. Suppose the in- 
citement to be purely literary: it still carries far a-field,—to 
Herschel perhaps, because the innocent editor in explaining 
the music of the spheres happened to drop the names of 
Ptolemy and Galileo in the path of our inquisitive student. 
It is important to observe that such a student, even if he 
cannot explain all the references, comes after a few years 
of this kind of work to be able to explain a far greater 
number than those pupils who have merely thumbed the 
notes, and that he almost at the start shows superiority in 
finding the meaning of important passages. 

You think that I have pictured a most unusual pupil! So 
do i. That is just my point. If many were like him, our 
problem would be solved by giving them an annotated 
Milton and a library ;—they would do the rest. Can we do 
nothing to rescue at least a part of the “vast residuum? ? 
Can we not learn a lesson for them from the method of 
the bright boy? What does he lay hold of? Why does he 
remember and understand and enjoy? Partly, no doubt, 
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because he is a bright boy; but partly, too, because he gath- 
ers out of the penumbra that surrounds the writings of 
poets a quantity of related, vitalized information. We all 
know how difficult it is to tell distances at sea; we must 
have some land, or other ships, to enable us to judge. Bits 
of driftwood and seaweed give us a feeling that land is 
near, but they do not give us our distances. Similarly, 
notes—the flotsam and jetsam of literary traffic—may give 
the plodding pupil a feeling that Milton means something, 
but they do not often enable him to state that meaning in 
plain English. 

The plodding pupil, in other words, quite as much as the 
bright boy,—perhaps even more than the bright boy,—must 
acquire some experience, intellectual or other, in common 
with the experience from which the given piece of litera- 
ture springs. To put it concretely, a reader can hardly ap- 
preciate Wordsworth’s cuckoo or Shelley’s skylark or 
Keats’s nightingale unless at some time or other he has 
heard and enjoyed the song, not perhaps of these particular 
birds, but of some bird, if only his native robin. If I may 
eniploy personal reminiscence, I recall that I first enjoyed 
Virgil when I came upon a reference to bees; for I kept 
bees. The point is familiar in the argument often advanced 
in favor of general science courses: that the boy of two 
generations ago, by the very circumstances of his life, en- 
joyed an experience out of which he could build for him- 
self many of the images which he met in literature; and 
that since such experience is frequently lacking in modern 
city life, science courses must in part supply it. Or, to get 
back to literature, a striking proof of a similar lack is con- 
tained in the answer of a little girl in New York City when 
she was asked how Rebecca escaped from Front-de-Boeuf’s 
castle. She replied: “By de fire-escape.” 

Suppose, then, that we attempt to apply to the average 
pupil the method which the bright boy imposes upon him- 
self. Like the bright boy, who follows leads given him by 
the notes, so that he dwells with one topic long enough to 
be interested in it, the average pupil must have assignments 
in collateral work which will interest him. T say ‘work’ for 
two reasons: first, because it must not be merely play; 
second, because it need not be confined to books. In as- 
signing such work, moreover, we recognize at once that 
we are dealing with the average boy; he must be directed, 
stimulated, and followed up; no miracles are going to hap- 
pen, We must recognize, at the same time, that “average 
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boy” is only a fashion of speech, that no two pupils are 
precisely alike. Our assignments, therefore, must be as 
individual as possible: each pupil must be given to do some- 
thing that he can really take hold of. It may be, in the 
case of some pupils, who seem to have no points of con- 
tact with sch a writer as Milton, that it will be necessary to 
assign at first work chiefly outside of books—Milton’s 
botany in “Lvcidas,” for instance, or the geography of Mil- 
ton’s England. Probably it is a mistake to give such a 
pupil Milton at all, but, whether or not, even if the author 
is Kipling. the principle remains the same; that the student 
must find in his study and reading points of contact with 
things which he knows and understands, and that these 
points of contact more often come from intimate knowledge 
of a few things than from temporary knowledge of many 
things. 

If such large digressions are necessary for the mere un- 
derstanding of literature. they are still more necessary for 
the appreciation of it. Time limits me to one example. It 
is easv to see that the failure of most pupils to appreciate 
anything whatsoever in Wordsworth results from the fact 
that they know next to-nothing of the world, natural and 
spiritual, in which Wordsworth moved. Latterly, when I 
have. taken pains to acquaint them somewhat with that 
world, IT have been astonished at their increased power of 
understanding and enioying the more important poems of 
Wordsworth. You will recall the wisdom of Charles Lamb, 
that “Milton almost requires a solemn service of music to 
be plaved before vou enter pon him.” Wordsworth, too, 
requires special initiation —loug. apparently irrelevant di- 
gressions into nature and the French Revolution, perhaps 
even into what at times may amount to “experience meet- 
ings.” 

Still, though what T am advocating may be good enough 
in theory, it no douht seems to some quite impossible to put 
into successful practice. The best answer, I suppose, is 
that it is heing nut inte practice which is at least more suc- 
cessful than any practice that preceded it. The objections, 
moreover, are not so overwhelming as they look at first 
glance. It is true thats what is frequently supposed to be 
necessary information may have to be omitted. What does 
it profit a student to know a good deal about Ptolemaic 
astronomy if he is going to be asked to interpret the passage 
beginning “In name ~f great Oceanus?’ Well, in the first 
place, I.do not mec that he shall be resolutely excluded 
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from the more important information in connection with 
the piece of writing under study. Moreover, if a meticu- 
lous smattering of information does not really help him to 
understand the poem or novel, it cannot be so necessary as 
it is sometimes supposed. If, on the other hand, intimate 
knowledge of certain important “fringes” does help him to 
understand, above all to appreciate, then such knowledge 
would seem to be vital. Just as we restrict the pupil to four 
or five courses in a year, instead of giving him a smattering 
of fifty, we should be sure that in the study of a master- 
piece he knows a few points of contact well. 

Similarly, the objection that a pupil so prepared will not 
be able to pass college examinations is not very convincing. 
It is becoming increasingly true that any pupil who can 
write intelligently about good books can pass. This is as it 
should be. In the old days too many were admitted who 
were crammed with distressful notes, but who could not 
explain the meaning of a reasonably easy passage. 

A more serious objection is the question of time. It 
may well be asked, if a boy is to spend some hours getting 
thoroughly familiar with a few important “fringes,” and 
then is to take several minutes of class-time while he pro- 
duces his information in oral reports, how he is going to 
find time to read more than three or four books a year. 
There seem to me to be two adequate answers to this ob- 
jection. The first is that intelligence, not quantity, is the 
vital thing. Some of us have made an absurd fetish of 
getting through a certain amount each year. The second is 
that information thoroughly acquired does not have to be 
acquired twice. As the pupil advances, he finds his equip- 
ment growing, for the water does not leak out at one end 
as fast as it comes in at the other. After two or three 
years it is so easy, relatively, for him to read rapidly and 
with comprehension, that the speed at the end nearly makes 
up for the slow pace at first. Furthermore, what is the 
virtue of a swift pace at first, if the pupil is not increasing 
in his power to understand and enjoy what he reads? 

The strongest objection, to my mind, is that a great deal 
of the collateral, or “fringe,’’ work is not the province of 
the English teacher, but the work of the instructors in his- 
tory, science, and other subjects. Still, even in a model 
school, with well articulated courses, much that is necessary 
to understand literature cannot be expected from other 
studies. 

The objection of indefiniteness I have left till the end 
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because the answer to it secuis to me really the chief justi- 
fication of “fringe’’ work in the study of literature. It is 
perilously easy to put the so-called classics into a water- 
tight compartment, to dissociate them from the large and 
moving life from which they grew, to fail to realize in 
our pupils the truth that great literature is after all life 
taken at its best, and that, to understand it and enjoy it, the 
vital, paramount thing is to know and understand life. - In 
our own experience we do not follow a ready-made course: 
we know that nostrums and get-rich-quick schemes do not 
work; we are sooner or later affronted by the type of clergy- 
man who gives us tips about getting into heaven. We 
know in fact that we proceed by indirections and approxima- 
tions, that only in rare instances do we cut straight through 
to the goal. 

It is good for us to keep this fact in mind, I think, when 
we consider how we shall introduce pupils to the great ex- 
periences of life. There is no reason why we should not 
be clear in regard to our purposes, and definite, if flexible, 
in our assignments; but once we fall into a panic to keep 
in a straight line; to get ahead at whatever cost, we run 
the risk of devitalizing our work, If we take care, on the 
other hand, that our pupils read intelligently, we shall find, 
as the last year approaches, that they have advanced beyond 
the point reached by those plodding with mistaken virtue 
on the straight road.. The words of Clough are as true of 
the English class as of life in general: 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


If our purpose is to teach literature as vital, as part of 
the life from which it sprang, we must see that our pupils 
really know something of the facts and ideals of that life. 
In such a light what have sometimes seemed perilous di- 
gressions become the essential thing. I do not mean that 
we should digress timidly here and there, when there is 
time, into the “fringes” that border literature. I am not 
arguing for an attenuated form of what gets called “atmo- 
sphere.” I mean that we should plunge boldly, with definite 
purpose, into the world of fact and fancy which gives mean- 
ing to otherwise isolated, meaningless books. Little is more 
wanton than aimless digression; little is more necessary 
than purposeful digression which prepares the pupil to un- 
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derstand and enjoy the best expressions of the life that he 
leads,—in common with Shakespeare. 


ECHOES FROM THE Marcu MEETING 


The Executive Committee reluctantly accepted Mr. Her- 
sey's refusal to continue in the office of Secretary-Treasurer 
in which he has so successfully served for the past five 
years. Mr. Browne’s’ resolution, which paid fitting tribute 
to Mr. Hersey’s industry, devotion, and efficiency, received 
the unanimous approval of the Association. Mr. Hersey’s 
successor is Mr. A. B. DeMille of Milton Academy. Mr. 
DeMille has for many years been in close touch with the 
affairs of the Association and he therefore brings to his 
task a knowledge of our best traditions. Along with this is 
his power te develop new lines of action. 


In electing Mr. Samuel Thurber as president for the en- 
suing year the Association was not only honoring itself and 
Mr. Thurber, but it was also honoring the memory of his 
father, the late Mr. Samuel Thurber, who in 1901 proposed 
the organization of the New England Association of Teach- 
ers of English and was the Nestor of its earlier years. Our 
president therefore has been in touch with our work from 
its inception and was for several terms its Secretary-Treas- 
urer. During the past few years he has done excellent 
service as chairman of the Committee on Local Conferences. 


Mr. Hinchman’s paper was, fortunately for us, of such 
convenient length that we are privileged to print it entire 
in this Leaflet. Professor Moore in a moment of generos- 
ity promised us portions of the good things he offered; but 
in the press of extra duties the promise was withdrawn. 
Professor Page has kindly furnished us a copy of the poem, 
which, through his impressive reading, won the immediate 
favor oi the audience. 


Tur THINKER 
By Berton Braley 
3ack of the beating hammer 
By which the steel is wrought, 


Back of the workshop’s clamor 
The seeker may find the Thought, 
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Vhe Thought that is ever master 
Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 
And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with dusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who Knows; 
For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the Brains of Labor, 
Which gives the work a soul! 


Back of the motors humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the hammers drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There issthe Mind which plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the Brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 
3ut back of them stands the Schemer, 
The Thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the Job—the Dreamer 
Who’s making the dream come true! 


Mr. Hosic’s Anpress 


In the opening of his address Mr. Hosic disclaimed being 
either a radical or a conservative. Instead he placed him- 
self—along with his audience—in the class of progressive 
conservatives, and with that as a base proceeded to discuss 
the topic Why we Teach Literature in Our Schools. He 
has kindly furnished us a summary of his stimulating talk. 


, 
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Wry TreacH Literature IN Our ScHoors 
James Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal College 


In a recently published volume of Essays Professor John 
Erskine declares that all are under “The moral obligation 
to be intelligent.” Applied to the business of teaching lit- 
erature this means, I take it, that we should strive to realize 
with all possible clearness precisely what aims we should 
keep in view. 

Toward this matter of values in literature there are likely 
to be three easily distinguishable attitudes. The first is that 
of the ultra conservative, who persistently looks to the 
past, worships tradition, and sooner or later finds himself 
out of step. A second is that of the radical who lives in 
the future, is impatient of slow and even progress, and is 
determined upon complete revolution. As opposed to both 
of these is the attitude of the moderate-progressive, who 
expects and welcomes gradual changes and remembers that 
life and growth are identical. He takes for his motto, “This 
ought ye to do and not to leave the other undone.” 

In order to sketch a view of the purposes of literary 
study we must first limit the field. By literature we shall 
mean, then, that species of idealization of human experience 
which employs language as its medium—poetry, plays, nov- 
els, essays. We recognize it not as something apart from 
life but as the very consummation and fine-flowering of 
life. In a word, it is such an interpretation of life, as en- 
ables us, through vicarious experience, to understand and 
appropriate the higher and richer aspects of living. 

The values to be derived from the reading and study of 
literature are of three kinds, namely, training, recreation, 
and socialization. By reading poetry, plays, novels, and 
essays boys and girls should learn how to read them. This 
means the formation of a number of important habits, such 
as that of inquiring continually as to the purpose which the 
author is serving. that of observing the structure he em- 
ploys, that of exercising the imagination, and that of re- 
flecting upon the significance of words and events, Such 
training will necessarily yield several worthy by-products, 
among which are increased facility in speech and writing, 
and an accumulation of more or less miscellaneous know- 
iedge. 

The second value, that of recreation, is a legitimate aim 
of school work, for life is made up of leisure and labor, 
often labor that there may be leisure, though the implica- 
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tion that labor most needs be repugnant is unwarranted. 
Turning to good books for enjoyment is a habit formed by 
enjoyable-—-not effortless-reading. Whether this enjoyment 
can involve the perception of technical skill depends upon 
the maturity and experience of the reader. Pupils from 
twelve to sixteen should not be expected to have much 
power of critical appreciation. Nevertheless, they should 
be develcping informally standards of taste. 

The third value mentioned, that of socialization, requires 
delicate discrimination. It may easily be confused with the 
merely didactic and thus suggest the use of insincere and 
poorly written books and of a hortatory manner of teaching. 
Whatever makes for a better understanding, a greater dis- 
position to co-operate, and a more effective type of organi- 
zation in a group tends to socialize. Now good literature 
does disseminate knowledge of the common life; it does 
cultivate sympathy ; it does set up ideals; and it does awaken 
motives. “Art is the embodiment of ideas in forms that 
are socially contagious ;’ does not perform its real service 
when it becomes a mere “development of technical skill and 
a badge of class difference”. It should rather quicken the 
spirit and awaken an interest in those around us. “Through 
the arch of experience * * * * [the reader of books] may 
catch a glimpse of that untravelled world whose margin 
fades forever and forever.” 


Here is an appeal which should arouse ovr sympathy and meet 
with a prompt response. The library of Carson and Newman Col- 
lege in Tennessee was recently destroyed by fire. This is a small 
college for mountain whites of Tennessee — both girls and boys. 
Professor Joseph Robinson, who, as librarian, had worked hard to 
get together a library of good books, has sent out this appeal. 

‘Would you not be glad to help us in our efforts to go on with 
our work by sending any book that would be usefultous? If you 
can do so, we shall highly appreciate your courtesy, for this let- 
ter is written out of a great need. Our students come of good 
Anglo-Saxon stock aud are intellectually alert and eager to read. 
Sets of standard authors, books on sociology, history, literature, 
philosophy are what we need for collateral reading; and Kipling, 
Hardy, Arnold Bennett, Henry James, and other contemporary 
novelists. We have no need of college text-books as those are sent 
us gratis from the publishers. It is possible that you have among 
your friends men and women of means who would gladly aid us if 
they knew of our great need.’’ 

Let all of us do what we can to heln this mountain college in 
its great necessity by sending books directly to Professor Joseph 
Robinson, Carson and Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee. 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By GEORGE BURTON HOTCHKISS, M.A.. Professor of Business 

English, New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and 

Finance, and CELIA ANNE DREW, Ph.D., Instructor in English, 

Julia Richman High School, New York. 

OTH the plan and the material in this book have been de- 

termined from the business man's point of view. It 
presents the things about the use of English that the business 
man should know and want his employees to know. 


The essentials of good English are emphasized—especially 
sentence structure and diction. There is abundant practice in 
common business forms and usages, such as the make-up of a 
letter, remittances, etc. Sales letters, advertisements and 
reports are also included. All examples are taken from actual 
business letters. 


It is an absolutely thoroughly practical book on English 
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JUST OUT 
Ballads. 


Edited by Gurpo H. StTeEMPEL, Associate Professor in 
Indiana University. (English Readings for Schools.) 
xxxviii + 329 pp. 16 mo. 60 cents. 

This collection of English and Scottish ballads meets 
the new uniform Entrance Requirement in English in the 
Poetry group of the books for reading. It contains about 
sixty-five ballads, about two-thirds of them of popular 
origin, chosen for their interest to young readers as well 
as for their representative value. The introduction seeks 
to give the young student a clear and definite notion of 
what popular poetry is like and how it differs from the 
poetry of conscious literary endeavor. There is a special 
section on language and meter, a descriptive bibliography, 
and a glossary. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


B34 West 33d Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Dr. W. J. Long has written a new history 
of literature. It is characterized by the same broad scholar- 
ship, human sympathy, and deep insight that make his 
former books true sources of inspiration. Literature deals 
with life, and this history of literature is alive from begin- 
ning to end ; there is not a dead nor a dull page in it. 


Outlines of English and American Literature 


For schools that offer only a short course in literary 
history. Fully illustrated. (Nearly ready.) 


American Literature 
A study of the men and the books that in the earlier 
and later times reflect the American spirit. 
Illustrated, $1.35 
English Literature 
Its history and its significance for the life of the 
English speaking world............ Illustrated, $1.35 


Ginn and Company 
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The Teaching of English in the 
Secondary School 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Head of the English Department 
Newton, Mass. High School 


This book by a successful teacher of English discusses the aims, and 
methods of English teaching: cooperation with other departments, teaching 
of the drama, poetry, prose fiction, oral composition, etc. Chapters on the 
articulation of eleme tary, secondary, and commercial-courses in English are 
included. Rzverside Textbooks in Education. (In press.) 
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